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THE MAN OF POWER: A REPLY TO PROFESSOR 

ROGERS. 

T N a generous criticism of my Individualism 1 Professor Rogers 
-*• has called attention to important questions to which, as 
he thinks, the answer has been left in doubt. I feel bound to 
protest that I can see no ground for his thinking so. 2 Never- 
theless, I agree with him in holding that the issues which he 
has so well stated are central and decisive; and not only for my 
special form of individualism, but for any egoistic theory of social 
obligation. I shall therefore take the opportunity (I) to state 
once more the theory of obligation — and thus to remove, if 
possible, the suspicion that I have played fast and loose with 
incompatible motives, using self-interest for an appeal to logic, 
generosity for purposes of edification; and at the same time (II) 
to develop the conception of 'the man of power.' For it is 
the man of power, the Nietzschean superman — his character, 
status, and obligation — who in the end gives rise to the whole 
discussion. 

I. 
"The principle of democracy," says Mr. Rogers, "is just this: 
that each man shall, not surrender his aims to the general welfare, 
but adjust them to a full and free recognition of the similar aims 
of other men, on the faith that only thus can he fulfil his own 
life more abundantly." Now, "no one who is not entirely 
stupid can fail to see that the logic of his own private interest 
demands that he allow some other men to get their way, too. 
But plenty of people do believe, with much confidence, that 
they ought to stop short of universal tolerance." Here, then, 
is the point of his query. Does my Individualism stand for a 

1 " Some Aspects of Professor Fite's Individualism." The Journal of Philosophy, 
Psychology, and Scientific Methods, Vol. IX, No. 14, July 4, 1912. 

8 In the two divisions of Lecture IV, entitled "The Meaning of Intelligence" 
and " The Logic of the Social Problem, " I think that all of the issues are explicitly 
faced. 
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full and free recognition of the rights and interests of other 
men? Then it seems to part company with its fundamental 
principle of self-interest. Does it stand, however, only for a 
qualified recognition? Then the argument appears to lose the 
'generous quality' which Mr. Rogers finds in it, and to which, 
doubtless, it owes the appearance of reasonableness. 

To meet the issue squarely, I will say that I do not stand for 
a ' full and free ' recognition of the rights and interests of other 
men. And yet I will not say that Mr. Rogers's formulation 
of ' the principle of democracy ' is an altogether false statement 
of the principle of individualism. For individualism, however, 
the unity and adjustability of aims which justify my recognition 
of the interests of another is not a mystical unity, nor a pre- 
established unity, but a unity made possible through self- 
consciousness and mutual understanding. A 'full and free' 
recognition would be possible, then, only for a society of perfectly 
self-conscious beings; for the gods rather than for men. And 
not even for the gods if by 'full and free' we mean 'undefined' 
or ' unconsidered.' For individualism the sole basis of obligation 
is a mutual understanding, which, as such, is held to imply a 
contract. This understanding may be as presumptive as you 
please — the obligation is then equally presumptive; and it need 
not presuppose communication. Among civilized people it is 
fair to assume (e. g.) that the rescue of a fisherman, who has 
been carried out to sea, will secure his gratitude and loyalty 
and at the lowest terms bind him to respect our own safety. 
Towards a polar bear carried out on the ice there would be no 
such obligation. And not because the fisherman is one of our own 
kind — the mere fact of kind conveys no obligation — but because — 
and only so far as — his humanity implies a certain understanding. 
But in this case the understanding contains only a few clauses. 
For example, though I have grounds for saving his life, I should 
require further grounds for lending him money to replace his 
lost boat. In the case of one intimately related to me this 
might be a compelling obligation. 

Now, in view of our narrow span of attention, it is obviously 
impracticable to form an extensive and intimate, that is, a 
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truly personal, understanding with any great number of our 
fellows. I say impracticable rather than impossible because, in my 
view, the condition is not a theoretical necessity, but simply, 
for us, an opaque and brute fact. In the nature of ideas there 
is nothing to suggest why one idea should crowd out another, 
except by mutual contradiction. But if we assume that ob- 
ligation rests upon mutual understanding, it is clear that we 
cannot incur obligations towards our fellows which are at once 
extensive in their scope and intensive in their demands. Ideally, 
and in this sense actually, there is (just as there 'is' a product 
of two numbers too large conveniently to multiply) a plan of 
cooperation with each of my neighbors whereby we may not 
only remove differences, but each, in satisfying the other, may 
satisfy himself. Such a plan, fully realized, would constitute 
a state of perfect sympathy and, if you please, of love. But 
this is a measure of sympathy hardly to be realized extensively. 
In most cases — and this is also Mr. Rogers's view — the social 
relation must be one of compromise, in which to a certain degree 
I sacrifice the good of my fellows and also lose a good for self. 
But now, in conceding the necessity of compromise not much 
is said. Between the attitude which recognizes every man as 
your neighbor (and why not, then, every beast?) and the attitude 
which reduces social obligations to a strictly cash basis, the 
difference is world-wide. In Aristotelian terms these are the 
extremes of extravagance and of meanness. And probably 
most of us would admit that the golden mean, or better — for 
there is nothing rational in a 'mean' — the appropriate adjust- 
ment for each of us, is a matter, if not solely for each to decide, 
at least to be determined by his own demands and circumstances, 
that is, from his own point of view. What the volume entitled 
Individualism stands for here is that the adjustment determining 
the extent of social obligations should be governed by the same 
principle of rational egoism as that which governs similar ad- 
justments in other relations. Whether the question is one of 
choosing your investments, your reading, the tastes that you 
will cultivate, or the men to whom you will extend the right hand 
of fellowship, the principle, I hold, is the same. It is a question 
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of the probability of returns. The returns are not necessarily 
pecuniary. Mr. Rogers suggests that either the return must be 
pecuniary or the desire is disinterested. But even the pecuniary 
desire is not in the last analysis a desire for yellow metal. Nor, 
on the other hand, is the desire to read a book a disinterested 
desire to gratify the author. The point is simply that the return 
shall be in some arguable sense an expansion of self. A parent 
recognized and honored gets a full return for his outlay in his 
son's success; a parent repudiated gets no return, and his outlay 
turns out to be a bad speculation. A certain element of specu- 
lation is involved, however, in the most conservative business. 
You must take some chances if you are to increase your capital, 
and many chances if your scale of business activity is to be 
liberal and extensive. But if you fail to scrutinize the chances 
your capital will be dissipated. All of this is precisely true in 
the field of social relations. 

So much for a dry, schematic outline. Mr. Rogers gives life 
to the issue by introducing the man of power. Admitting, he 
says, that the advantages of cooperation is good doctrine for the 
social reformer and those in whose interest a change is sought, 
what attitude does the doctrine recommend to "the powerful 
classes who are already in possession, or who by their superior 
intelligence have the immediate directing of the future?" Are 
they to wait passively for a profitable development of intelligence 
in other men, exploiting them meanwhile as without rights? 
Or are they to take such men into account as potentially capable 
of autonomy? The answer, I think, will be clear: it will be, 
neither and both. Or, once more, the principle of rationality 
is the same in the ethical field as in that of commerce. Assuming 
that your powerful man has still something to gain, assuming that 
the possibility of a profitable negotiation with a weaker man is 
in evidence, then the responsibility of making overtures will 
rest just as clearly upon him as upon the other. Neither is 
justified in waiting for an offer. On the other hand, the re- 
sponsibility will depend just as clearly upon the manner in which 
the offer is likely to be received; and this must be a question 
of present indications. How far afield I should go in search 
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of indications, what indications I should consider, and from 
whom, must, as I have suggested, be a question of my personal 
situation. But where there [is no promise of responsiveness, 
there are no rights to be respected. 

Yet this is not the main question. The real question, of 
course, is what 'the powerful classes' have to gain. Or, in 
plain terms, individualism imposes social obligations upon the 
poor; Mr. Rogers would like to know if it imposes any upon the 
rich. Now this is clearly the question of all questions which 
every individualism is called upon to meet. It is the obvious 
retort of common sense; and it is well justified by common ex- 
perience, which shows us a fair number of men who have proved 
their intelligence and their power by making a fortune and appear 
now to be in a position to ignore, to a large extent, the welfare 
of their neighbors. Nevertheless, I believe that, when the 
meaning of the question is made clear, it will be found to have 
lost its force. 

The point of the question lies in the conception of obligation. 
The poor man is under obligation to be polite to his employer 
or accept the alternative of starvation. The rich man may 
recognize an obligation to be polite to his servant, or employee. 
Here, however, the obligation is more freely chosen. And, so 
far, common sense is justified in noting the distinction. The 
rich man is not, like his poorer fellow, constrained to accept 
humiliating conditions, to bow to those whom he cannot respect, 
and give assent to plans which his judgment rejects; and in 
my view this is a moral advantage. But to assume that an 
obligation is not real because it is freely welcomed, that a man 
is not bound unless he is humiliated, is really to assume that when 
the fear of starvation is past nothing vital remains. 

Accordingly, I should put the question, Who is the man of 
power? Is he a man in whom the possibilities of personal satis- 
faction are so completely realized that he can find no more worlds 
to conquer, — in other words, a man who has reached the limits 
of his ideas? If there be such a man, I shall admit freely that 
for him social or moral obligation is inconceivable. But I 
should at the same time explain that, if we interpre tthe question 
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strictly, such a man must turn out to be an idiot, or, rather, a 
dead man. Yet, one may reply, it is surely true that the demands 
of life press less strongly upon the rich. Not, however, unless 
you assume that the rich are necessarily limited in their ideas. 
And at bottom it seems to me that the whole question before 
us rests upon a popular but natural illusion, namely, that we 
should find the distance between our attainments and the 
horizon of our desires much diminished if only we were rich; 
or, perhaps, that, while making money is a complicated and 
difficult process, spending it is very simple. I believe that Mr. 
Carnegie could explain to us how baffling is the problem of 
spending a great sum in a way to yield any true self-satisfaction. 
With unlimited wealth at our disposal we should still face the 
problem, how to derive from it any intelligent sense of power. 
Without intelligence we should be no longer moral agents. 

Of the ' intelligent sense of power ' I shall speak more at length 
presently. Just here I will say, first, that as long as you have 
any ends to realize you will be helped by having a more intelligent 
fellow-man to deal with rather than a less intelligent; and, 
therefore, that you will be under obligation to recognize or to 
develop all the intelligence that you can find. It makes no 
difference whether the end in question is practical or ideal. 
Let A be an exploiting employer, intent only upon profits; 
B, an exploited employee. So far as A is a man of intelligence 
he will be benefitted by finding a man of intelligence in B. 
It may happen that B will display his intelligence by demanding 
an increase of wages. A may then invite his cooperation in a 
plan for increasing the profits. I know that this is easily said. 
I have been accused of putting things too simply; therefore let 
me say that only a rather resourceful A would be safe in making 
the suggestion. But I affirm positively that no serious attempt 
to deal with the situation in this way would leave it just where 
it was. And if you assert the contrary you do so upon the basis 
of a 'wage-fund' theory, never, according to Professor Taussig, 
held by any one, or of a similar and equally groundless theory of 
a limited fund for wages-plus-profits; or, finally, of a theory, 
contradicted by all past experience, to the effect that nature 
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holds a strictly limited provision for our wants or yields at best 
only diminishing returns. 

But, secondly, I wish to say that the Individualism is not 
primarily a popular argument for economic reform. Its meaning 
is not exhausted in the statement that through intelligent co- 
operation we may all grow rich. I do indeed hold (e. g.) that 
the successful monopolist is to be respected for his intelligence 
as against his unsuccessful competitor in the same game; and 
that, while poverty is not precisely a crime, it is not prima facie 
a mark of virtue. But I clearly reject the notion that intelligence 
reaches its goal in the blind accumulation of possessions; in 
accumulation unilluminated by any clear idea. 1 And in the end 
I hold that the meaning of intelligent egoism and the appreciation 
of the importance of self are inaccessible in their full force to 
any but a cultivated and sensitive man; in other words, that 
individualism, while recognizing the claims of intelligence 
at every stage of culture, is yet an aristocratic theory of 
virtue. 

So much, then, for the ' full and free ' recognition of the interests 
of other men. Under the human conditions of self-consciousness, 
this would be but another name for moral dissipation. On 
the other hand, I am unwilling to admit that the attitude for 
which I stand is properly other than generous. For I may still 
repeat — to speak in the lowest terms — that meanness in assuming 
social responsibilities is not more to be deduced from the principle 
of intelligent egoism than meanness in the scope of one's reading. 
True, you may reply, but on the other hand breadth of regard 
for the welfare of my fellows is now nothing but breadth of 
exclusive regard for self. This, however, I must treat as a con- 
tradiction in terms. I regard the beefsteak from the standpoint 
of exclusive self-interest because, according to all ordinary views, 
mine is the only interest in question, the beefsteak having no 
self to be considered. If I treat my fellow-man as a similarly 
selfless object, I fail to take into account what is most distinctive 
of him; and this failure is the mark, not of an intelligent egoism, 
but of the traditional unintelligent egoism as exemplified in 

1 See p. 264. 
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the psychology of Hobbes and James Mill. 1 But just this is 
the psychology implied in the view that I can not enter generously 
into the purposes of my neighbor — which, to me, means that 
I can not know him — without abandoning my own. I am 
somewhat dismayed at the difficulty of establishing this point. 
After expending all of my rhetoric I found that I was still accused 
by some of my critics (not by Mr. Rogers) of idealizing the 
'isolated individual.' This must be a case of 'indissoluble 
association.' I believe that the isolated individual will be 
found nowhere within the covers of the Individualism. I admit 
freely that man is a political animal ; I deny that he is therefore 
a self-sacrificing animal. 

Mr. Rogers appears to think that, if the 'full and free' be 
denied, my 'idealistic logic' is relegated to the position of a 
pleasing but useless adornment. But an idealistic logic, I 
should reply, is implied in the assumption of the reality of any 
measure, however slight, of consciousness. The whole fabric 
of culture and civilization is simply idealism in the flesh. I have 
endeavored, however, to be true both to the ideal implications 
of our conscious life and to its unideal actualities. So far as 
we are conscious — so far as we have indeed a life — the ideal is 
already the actual and freedom is attained ; but so far as we are 
also unconscious, we are confronted with opaquely resistant 
facts which present a conflict of interest between man and man. 
Individualism proposes to recognize the facts. I shall not profess 
love where in fact I detest, and I shall refuse to recognize the 
claims of another's good until it is formulated in harmony with 
my own. Yet the very quest for harmony presupposes that 
the facts at the bottom of the conflict are not finally independent 
and 'hard.' They are the correlate of our wwconsciousness. 

1 Let us put the problem in the form of a series. I love beefsteak; I love a 
well furnished home; I love the sea and the mountains; the flowers and the trees; 
my wife, my children, and friends. Self-interest is admitted in the first term. 
The personal pronoun is retained in the last. On what ground will you affirm 
that the kind of self-interest is unaltered by the object of interest — e. g., that my 
love for my children is nothing but a desire for beefsteak in my old age? Or, on the 
other hand, that I love them irrespectively of any expectation that they will remain 
loyal to me, i. e., that the personal pronoun stands in the last term for no self 
whatever? 
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This is the significance of an idealistic logic. In the terms of 
my sub-title, it is "the significance of consciousness for social 
relations." 

If I am right in my analysis, a clear appreciation of this sig- 
nificance of consciousness is a matter of immeasurable practical 
importance. If I may say to you, ' Our instincts are diametrically 
opposed, and therefore we can never agree' — meaning thereby 
that a clear perception of the nature of our difference will leave 
as blank an opposition as before — why, then, of course, agreement 
is impossible. And if it be true that nature refuses absolutely 
to yield above a given amount, then, indeed, there is nothing 
for it but for the poor to dispossess the rich and for the rich to 
hold fast to what they have. But if it be true that nature's 
yield is correlative to our intelligence, then I say that the situation 
is completely transformed. For now the possibilities of results 
are not determined solely by such strictly limited quantities 
as number of acres or foot-pounds of physiological energy, 
but only by the possible limits of discussion, negotiation, and 
reflective analysis. And when our activities are once set in this 
direction we find ourselves upon a path which, if it never reaches 
an end, takes us at every step further than we were before. 

II. 
I turn now to the meaning of intelligence and its bearing upon 
'the man of power.' Individualism imposes obligations upon 
the poor; does it impose any upon the rich? My answer has 
been, Yes, if the rich are intelligent. But I was well aware 
that an answer so apparently naive would be greeted with a 
smile; hence, the fourteen pages (260 ff.) on "The Meaning of 
Intelligence." I propose now to make another attempt, first 
because I wish to vindicate my intelligent individual from any 
suspicion of identity with the Nietzschean superman; and 
secondly, because Mr. Rogers brings the question so neatly to 
an issue, in his discussion as a whole, but especially in the fol- 
lowing passage: "I find it difficult to separate intelligence from 
the particular nature of the desires which it may endeavor to 
serve. The inclusiveness with which a man may admit foreign 
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ends within his own system will depend upon the character of 
the objects which he thinks worth while' attaining; and this 
cannot be assumed forthwith as of just one standard quality. 
What am I to say, for example, if I come across an ideal which 
apparently gets satisfaction through compelling as many other 
men as possible to do its bidding — which seems to aim at the 
very act of keeping others under, because this affords an enjoyable 
sense of superiority and power?" 

First, then, I shall remark parenthetically that not more than 
Mr. Rogers can I separate intelligence from desire; and I believe 
that nowhere in the Individualism is it implied that intelligence 
is disembodied. The problem, which I believe to be clearly 
stated, 1 is just this: given any desires, A and B — or, more gener- 
ally, any habits, instincts, reflexes, or tendencies to special forms 
of behavior; what will happen to A and B as they become self- 
conscious? In other words, what will happen as they become 
aware of the direction in which they are moving, or — intelligent? 
And my answer is that they will become capable of adjustment 
to one another while each persists in its original motive. But 
then, let me observe, neither do I, with Mr. Rogers, separate 
desire from intelligence. For what other interpretation can 
be given of the case where a desire is directed once for all, ruat 
coelum, upon 'the very act of keeping others under'? This can 
mean only that no further illumination can effect a restatement 
of the desire. Here I venture to think that Mr. Rogers has 
fallen into the common habit of psychologists of leaving con- 
sciousness out of the game. He calls the activity in question 
a 'desire,' and then imposes upon it an inflexibility which would 
belong only to the magnet and the nail. 

And so, once more, what is an intelligent desire? Many 
definitions might be given, but here I shall say that an intelligent 
desire is one which, as it becomes more self-conscious and self- 
critical, develops a greater fulness of content and a greater 
internal consistency; an unintelligent desire is one the content 
of which, as the desire becomes self -critical, tends to vanish. 
I must beg excuse for an easy, perhaps a vulgar illustration. 

1 See pp. 37; 80. 
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Allen, struggling in desperate haste towards the railway station, 
meets Brown, who cries, "Hullo, what's your hurry?" "I must 
make the the 4:10 train for X." "Yes, but why hurry? Take 
the express at 4:30, and you will get there sooner and more 
comfortably." Suppose that Allen breaks off the conversation 
and hurries on. Then, granting all the while that he accepted 
Brown's information as reliable, we must assume either that he 
had some grounds for his haste which were not revealed — perhaps 
he had arranged to meet Mrs. Allen on the 4:10 — in which case 
the desire may still be intelligent; or that the determination to 
make the 4:10 would not admit of argument, in which case it is 
unintelligent. It is meaningless to suggest that he desires the 
4:10 'for itself.' 'Itself must stand for some quality in the 
object which guides the desire; and the desire presupposes that 
this quality will be revealed by an analysis of the object. But 
when you have named the quality — when you have even stated 
the desire — you have raised the questions, first, whether the 
quality is to be found in this object, secondly, whether it is to be 
found in no other. Inaccessibility to argument is then, so far, 
a sign of unintelligence. And this will be true in spite of the 
fact that most of our desires reach sooner or later a point where 
they cannot be further argued; for, under human conditions of 
self-consciousness, life itself must be largely unintelligent. 

But a desire clearly shown to be unintelligent ceases to be a 
desire. It is now a desire without an object — a desire for nothing. 
Let us put ourselves in Allen's place. Can I, while crediting the 
information about the faster train at 4 30, and having no object 
whatever except to reach X as soon and as comfortably as possible 
— can I still desire to catch the 4:10? It seems to me as obvious 
and as certain as that two and two are four that I cannot. I may 
ignore the information — this will mean that I have not really 
attended to it. I may resent the interference — then my resent- 
ment blinds me to the nature of the information. Or I may be 
one of these persons, crede experto, who find it difficult to alter 
a plan once formed ; this is weakness of mind. So much, however, 
is clear: if I really grasp the nature of my situation, I shall find 
that I do not, after all, desire the 4:10, and that what I 'really' 
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desire is now the 4:30. And yet I have not forsworn any original 
desire. In other words, my desire was not for anything you 
please; it could have answered any question with a positive ' Yes' 
or ' No' ; and yet that it was never aiming specifically at the 4:10 
could have been demonstrated at any time by making its meaning 
clear. 

If the desire is intelligent to any high degree, an extension of 
the dialectical process will develop further ramifications until 
finally the desire is seen to involve a whole plan of life. Yet 
this does not mean that its intelligence consists in sacrificing 
its own to other and foreign ends. On the contrary, a life ordered 
with final intelligence should exhibit a democracy of ends. If 
Allen had properly calculated his movements, he would not now 
be in a desperate hurry, and he would enjoy his walk and his 
ride as well as, say, his dinner at X. An intelligent ordering 
of life would mean that, when I walk down town for a cigar, 
the cigar is for the sake of the walk as truly as the walk is for the 
sake of the cigar. This would be my reply to the objection that 
no desire is really intelligent because the ultimate basis of all 
desire is something beyond intelligence. As I have stated else- 
where, 1 an ultimate, be it a sensation of redness or a feeling of 
distaste, marks only the limit of clearness — that is, of conscious- 
ness — and can never be a basi s for anything. Grant, if you please, 
that the dialectical process comes somewhere to a temporal end 
in the statement, "Well, anyhow, this is my plan of life." So 
far as the plan as thus far analyzed has developed any measure 
of positive and coherent content, it is intelligent, even if open 
to further question; and so far it is also solidly based. 

"What am I to say," then, to repeat Mr. Rogers's question, 
"if I come across an ideal . . . which seems to aim at the very 
act of keeping others under?" I hope it is not too flippant to 
suggest that it will be sufficient to say, "Why?" Why do you 
desire to keep others under? If the reply be, "Because I am 
determined to do so," this, of course, is no reply at all. And if 
we assume it to be finally clear that this is the only reply that 
can be given, then the desire is condemned forthwith as empty 

1 The Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods, Vol. IX, p. 155. 
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and unintelligent. But if any other reply is attempted, then, 
in that moment, the desire has become a subject for argument 
and further definition. For what do you expect to gain? Is 
it wealth? Or social consideration? Or self-respect? There is 
nothing that you can name which will not give me an opening 
for a possible counter-offer whereby you may have all that you 
want without subjecting others to the ■ humiliation of being 
'kept under.' 

Yes, but what becomes, then, of 'the sense of superiority and 
power'? Well, men do desire superiority, and I should be the 
last to say that the desire is without meaning. The question 
is whether its meaning is properly expressed by the term 'superi- 
ority.' In the presence of a dirty man I wish to feel myself 
superior; but it is still to be shown whether I desire the sense of 
being superior or the sense of being clean. It may be asked how 
I could know myself as clean unless the other man were dirty. 
This is perhaps a pregnant question; but here it will be sufficient 
to say that, after the other man has supplied the 'horrible 
example' and made the distinction clear, it is no longer necessary 
to keep him dirty in order that the distinction may be main- 
tained. And on the other hand, I shall fail to establish my 
'superiority' except as I can command a respect for cleanliness 
as marking the positive end of the scale. 1 

But still — the sense of power? This, however, is precisely 
what the Individualism stands for. To be a ' man of power ' is, 
if you please, the one true aim of every moral agent. What 
I deny is that this aim can be satisfied either by ' keeping others 
under,' or, on the other hand, by the consciousness of 'doing 
good to others.' Individualism, as I have pointed out, is an 
aristocratic ethics. Its motives are therefore better illustrated 
in the professions than in the trades. Suppose, then, that, having 
adopted the medical profession, my aim in life is to become a 

1 Forgetf ulness of this constitutes, in my opinion, the fundamental fallacy o f 
Professor Veblen's striking book on The Theory of the Leisure Class, in which ' the 
sense of superiority' is treated as the chief motive underlying the existing social 
order. According to Professor Veblen, cleanliness is cultivated because it marks 
an invidious distinction. The difficulty is to understand why, if this is all, dirti- 
ness will not serve the purpose as well as cleanliness. 
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capable and, if possible, a great physician. Now the prevailing 
ethical and sociological theory is to the effect that greatness 
consists in 'social service,' and for some reason the theory is 
supposed to have a special application to the professions. I 
shall not deny the social service — how, otherwise, shall I find 
a field for the exercise of my profession? What I do deny is the 
corollary, implied, and not seldom expressed, of self-forgetfulness. 
For, as a physician, not merely do I aim to be of service to others; 
I demand also that my service to them shall oblige, i. e., bind 
them to me; in other words, give me power over them. How 
truly your able physician possesses this power needs no illustra- 
tion. So far, however, as I am an intelligent man, I shall have 
no 'enjoyable sense of power' except as I am convinced that 
the power is real. And real power over my patients, though 
it should normally command liberal fees, will in the last analysis 
be measured by my ability to detect and cure their ills. Nor 
will it be real power if, like that of the quack, it commands only 
the ignorant. A measure of my power as a physician will be 
the intelligence and critical disposition of my patients; and the 
more intelligent the persons who acknowledge my authority, 
the greater will be my power. I need not point out that the 
illustration is capable of universal application. 

Yet, it may be asked, is it not, after all, the quack who enjoys 
the substance of power, or, if we transfer the illustration to 
politics, the demagogue? If, however, we are to distinguish 
between the substance and the illusion of power, the substance 
of power must, I should say, belong to the man who cannot only 
promise (e. g.) to curb the trusts, but can do it. Otherwise his 
claim upon our attention has precisely the status of a counterfeit 
coin. Yet I shall admit that to substantiate your power you 
must convince. And it may be that you will have to deal with 
a constituency to whom the straight truth is less convincing 
than rhetoric. I doubt whether this is often as necessary as it 
seems, just as I doubt whether it is really good policy to teach 
false psychology to an elementary class. But, assuming it to 
be the case, then you have simply one of those cases of com- 
promise which we have already discussed. And here, as before, 
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we have to note that, in compromising your fellows, in treating 
them as mere instruments for securing your own political success, 
you are at the same time — assuming that you are an intelligent 
man — losing something for yourself. For power that rests upon 
false argument is, so far, an illusion of power; it may attract, 
but it does not really bind ; and the illusion of power can never 
be an 'enjoyable sense of power' for an intelligent man. 

Accordingly, I hold that an intelligent sense of power — such 
a sense of power as would satisfy a man of cultivated insight — is 
irrelevant to the consideration of ' keeping others under. ' Rather 
is it enhanced by the dignity of those who recognize its author- 
ity. And one may readily conceive of a social group in which 
all are 'men of power.' It is here, then, that I place the theory 
of Individualism in flat opposition to the Nietzsche an conception 
of the superman — so far as I can make that conception clear. 
For there are certain passages in the posthumous Will to Power 
which suggest that I may only have given voice to what Nietzsche 
meant from the first. In that case the 'superman' — the super- 
man of the earlier works — must be reformed. To me this super- 
man is not so much a man of power as the victim of a grotesque 
intoxication, which renders him unable to impose upon his fellows 
any argument for serving him. Power over men implies a hold 
upon them. This means that you can give them what they need. 
You cannot do this until you know their needs and what they 
will do to satisfy them. And you do not fully know this until 
you have studied them, not superficially, as 'phenomena,' 
but from their own point of view. But when we have reached 
this point, the very perfection of our power implies an at- 
titude which, while continuous in principle, is far removed, 
both in intelligence and humanity, from that of barbaric ruth- 
lessness or close-fisted commercialism. 
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